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THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER. 








BY C. DE LISLE. 





CONCLUDED. 

Tue way to the stranger’s abode was long and wearisome. 
He led them to the very extremity of the city, and even far 
into the suburbs, but the night air refreshed and cooled their| 
fevered brows. At length they arrived at a small but gs 
habitation, rendered picturesque, even as seen by the light of 
the waning moon, by the flowers which overshadowed its 
latticed windows. The anxious wife flew eagerly to the 
door, as she recognized the well known step, looking doubt- 
fully and half-reproachfully in her husband’s face. She was 
speedily followed by her no less anxious daughter, to Lord 
Carlton's surprise a fair and elegant girl, of about eighteen, 
who shrank timidly back on the first sight of the strangers ; 
but on her father’s especially pointing out Lord Carlton to 
her notice, as one whom they could never repay for the ser- 
vice he had that night rendered them, she soon recovered 
her self-possession, and received them with that ease of 
manner which sufficiently proved that she was a person of 
no inferior order. 

Though the cottage was small, and the repast frugal, there 
was an appearance of even classic taste in all the arrange-| 
ments of the little apartment, and the evidence of graceful 
pursuits, pertaining to a far higher sphere than that in which 
they then moved. The manners also of Madame de Lusig- 
nan, were polished in the extreme. She was even a woman| 
of lofty demeanor, and had still the remains of remarkable 
beauty, which, though rapidly fading under the effects of 
time and care, promised tu be vividly renewed in the young} 
graces of her charming and only child. There wasa mix-| 
ture of winning simplicity, and genuine feeling in every) 
word that fell from Josephine’s lips, so far removed from 
the insipid nothings and affected phrases, which distinguished 
the vapid conversation of the high-born and coguettish fair 
ones with whom Lord Carlton had hitherto associated, that 
he was greatly interested by the novelty. There was a fire! 
and intelligence in Josephine’s eye, which though its bril- 
liancy had lately been dimmed by tears, showed the mind} 
within, a mind which had evidently been highly cultivated 
by an accomplished parent. ; 

After more than an hour thus agreeably spent, Lord Car!-| 





ton took his leave, but day after day beheld him retracing| 
his steps in the direction of the cottage, and day after day| 
beheld him more fascinated by the society of its inmates. 
He still suffered himself to be known to them only by the 
name of Wilmot, which circumstances had at first compelled 
him to adopt. The excitement for which the young viscount 
had so long pined, was now no longer wanting. He had 
formed the romantic idea of winning the pure and unso-| 
phisticated heart of Josephine, unaided by the adventitious 
advantages of rank and fortune, which had hitherto made 
him distrustful of the homage he had every where received 
from manceuvering mothers, and equaliy designing daugh- 
ters. He represented himself therefore merely as a young 
English student, who having just finished his education, 
was making a tour of amusement, previously to finally 
fixing upon a profession. He had, he said, a small patrimo- 
nial estate in England, sufficient to render him moderately 
independent, so that he could await with patience the chances 
of his success in life. 

As time, however, wore on, Lord Carlton became anxious 
to penetrate the mystery which shrouded the fate of the in- 
teresting recluses of the cottage. Josephine had occasion- 
ally in their conversations spoken of her maternal grand- 
father, a man, she said, of consideration and wealth, resident 
in Vienna; but who had never forgiven his daughter, for 
what he deemed the imprudent alliance she had formed in 
early youth; and still withheld from her the ample fortune 
to which she would have been entitled, had she married with 
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|his approbation. After a partial reconciliation, he had been 
jinduced to allow her a scanty income, while he himself was 
jthe inhabitant of a splendid chateau. He occasionally ad- 
mitted his daughter at long intervals, but those interviews 
were so embittered by the reproaches of the stern old man, 
and harsh invectives against the husband of her choice, that 
they met without pleasure, and parted without regret. But 
‘to her father’s relatives Josephine never alluded; on the 
subject of his early career, she was equally silent. She 
either knew nothing, or was forbidden to reveal his history. 
| Had he, then, thought the lover, no profession, no friends, 
Ino legitimate pursuit, which might have freed him from this 
‘irksome thraldom? Had he no resource but that desperate 
‘one which had so nearly been the means of terminating his 
|disastrous life? Could he be a criminal who had fled from 
ithe hands of justice, and who dared not return to the land 
jof his birth? This was a problem which he knew not how 
ito solve. This was the dark cloud which had overshadowed 
this otherwise blissful period of his existence. The earl, his 
father, had been to him the kindest of parents. He knew 
him to be a man, neither arrogant, avaricious, nor ambitious, 
and that he would willingly give his consent to any matri- 
monial alliance in which his happiness was concerned, pro- 
vided there was no dishonor connected with it. Josephine 
was not one whom he could blush to introduce into the first 
society. She was fitted to adorn the highest rank. But her 
history was the stumbling-block. 

Suddenly “a change came over the spirit of his dream.” 








to England, and expressing his surprise at his protracted 
stay. The moment for decision was come. He resolved at 
least to ascertain Josephine’s sentiments before his depart- 
ure; though of those he could entertain little doubt, from 
the undisguised pleasure she experienced in his society. 
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He flattered himself, that when affairs were thus brought to 
a crisis, their relative positions would induce De Lusignan 


lito throw off the reserve with which he had hitherto treated 


him, and dissipate, instead of confirming the fears which at 
present haunted him. But he was little prepared for the 


| . . . . . . . . . . 
disappointment which awaited him in his interview with Jo- 


sephine. What was his dismay, when with blushing face 


jand averted head, she mildly, but firmly rejected the offer of 


his hand! Was he then deceived? Was the simple and 
innocent ehild of nature a mere woman of the world, after 
Was it necessary to reveal his name and rank, to have 
secured her for hisown? Did she spurn the English stu- 
dent under a remote idea of being one day acknowledged 
the heiress of her wealthy grandfather, and aspiring to a 
more auspicious alliance ? 

The suspicion was natural, but he did injustice to that 
guileless and affectionate heart. As he demanded, with 
some appearance of indignation, the cause of such apparent 
inconsistency of conduct, Josephine acknowledged with a 
violent burst of tears, that her affections were his, and his 
alone; and she added, with all the enthusiasm of a first love, 
would be his till death, but she could never be his wife. 
She had made an irrevocable vow, that she would never 
give her hand to one who had been allured to the gaming 
table. Had she not seen enough of the fata] consequences 
of the destructive vice of gaming? Had not all her youth. 
ful, and what ought to have been her happiest days, been 
blighted, by her father’s irreclaimable propensity to those 
hazardous courses? Had she not seen their home desolate, 
themseives on the verge of ruin, and her father sunk into 
premature old age? Hadshe not listened to his oft repeated 
promises of reform, wrung from him by the tears and 
despair of his unhappy wife, till her heart sickened at the 
reiterated disappointment ? 

It was in vain that the lover protested, that he had been 
tempted not by inclination, but curiosity, and the persuasion 
of his friend. Yet, that was the spot where he had first en- 
countered her father, and where he had learned a lesson 


Ke received a letter from the earl, summoning him instantly 


Numser 21. 
iin 
‘which would make him a miracle of prudence for life; and 
it would be hard, he argued, casting at her an involuntary 
‘glance, which reminded her of his claims upon her gratitude, 
lif the very circumstance which had first introduced them to 
each other, should be the cause of their final separation. 
More he said, inspired by the impassioned eloquence of the 
moment — more than it is necessary to our purpose,to repeat ; 
yet the fair one remained inexorable, and they parted. But 
|still he lingered near the spot of his enchantment, contriving 
fresh excuses for remaining in Vienna, in hopes of finding 
her some day in a more propitious mood ; but he was com- 
‘pelled to admit that time did not advance his suit, and he 
could no longer protract his retura. A second letter from 
ithe offended earl awakened him to the folly of lingering 
jaway his hours without hope of a favorable result; and 
with a heavy heart, he repaired to De Lusignan’s cottage to 
take a formal and final leave of its inmates. 

In his way thither, he encountered Rudolph Von Hermann, 
who accosted him with a sneer, “ What, still in chase of the 
capricious fair one! You are too late, the bird is flown.” 
The viscount passed him hastily and angrily, either misun- 
derstanding his meaning, or mistrusting his assertion, for of 
late his confidence had been greatly shaken in his once cho- 
sen associate. The intelligence however in this instance, 
was but too true. The cottage was now tenanted only by a 
very deaf and cross old woman, who to his eager inquiries, 
could or would give no farther answer than that the family 
had departed at an early hour that morning, without leaving 
any clue by which totrace their route. Lord Carlton turned 
from the door with a sickening feeling of disappointment. 
Was this what he had a right to expect at their hands? 
What, not one token of remembrance, not one simple word 
of farewell? Was this the fond, the pure-hearted, high- 
minded Josephine? Had he no claims upon her gratitude, 
if he had none upon her love? Was this the world, the 
bitter world, which he had prepared to enter with sch glow- 
ing hopes, such ardent and generous feelings? Was he 
fated to be deceived alike in friendship and in love? Expe- 
rience had indeed come too soon for his happiness. In short. 
at two-and-twenty, the opulent Englishman was in danger 
of becoming a misanthrope. Fiercely and moodily he re- 
traced his steps; wrote a grave and gloomy letter to his old 
friend and monitor, Sternheim, acknowledging the wisdom 
of his councils; took a frigid farewell of Von Hermann, 
ordered his travelling carriage, and before the sun set, bade 
adieu to Vienna. 

He hoped in England, in the home of his ancestors, to 
find some consolation for his wounded spirit. The old ear! 
received him with a cordial welcome, but was altogether dis- 
mayed at the appearance of dejection, so legibly written on 
every feature. He tried every means that affection could 
devise, to dissipate his chagrin. Balls and fetes were given 
in profusion to welcome his return, but the young viscount 
mingled in them with the same joyless and dissatisfied air. 
The earl sought in vain to win his confidence. He inquired 
if any pecuniary pressure weighed upon his mind, if any 
lurking indisposition was preying upon his constitution ; but 
Lord Carlton protested that he was well and happy, with a 
‘countenance which belied every word he uttered. The earl 
next besought him to marry, to choose some bride amoung 
the beautiful and titled fair ones around him. He uttered a 
peevish “ Pshaw! He was indisposed to matrimony ; women 
| were all heartless and mercenary. He would be beloved for 
himself alone.” This was his favorite phrase. 

Thus two years passed sadly and slowly away, when he 
was tried by a new affliction. The earl died, in the midst of 
years and honors, and bitterly his heir repreached himself, 
that he had not contributed more to his happiness during 
the last brief period which they had spent together. He 
was now Earl of Wilmington, possessor of a fine and unin- 
cumbered estate, but he had lost the only being who loved 
him, and his newly acquired wealth added nothing to his 
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ajoyment. ‘The prey of morbid and bitter feelings, he was 
sick of the homage that was paid to him on all sides. Jo- 
sephine had rejected him as the humble student. In his 
own circle, he was courted, caressed and flattered, till adu- 
lation became oppressive. The sickness of the mind, pro- 
duced a corresponding effect upon his frame. <A physician 
was called in, who prescribed the usual remedy in such 
cases. He recommended him to travel. The idea pleased 
him. He wanted excitement. Italy was yet unexplored by 
him. ‘He might, perchance, meet with Josephine. Still 
possessed with his early romantic notion of being loved for 
himself alone, he resolved to travel incognito, and dispense 
with all the appendages of his station in society. 

He lingered a week at Paris, though every spot there was 
familiar to his eye; and frequented every public place, in 
the remote hope of encountering one still dear to him. 
With this view he determined to devote a few days to every 
principal city in his route to Rome, where he intended to 
make his chief sojourn. He sentimentalized for a while on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva, apostrophized the Alps 
with all a traveller’s raptures, wrote verses among the holy 
monks of St. Bernard, lingered for a short time among the 
fair groves, lofty hills and picturesque valleys which sur- 
round the fair city of Florence, and then winged his way to 
Rome. There he remained during the gaiety of the Carni- 
val, till suddenly sick of sight seeing, pictures, antiquities 
and ruins, he prepared to take his departure for Naples. 

Not yet feeling sufficiently weary of life to wish to get rid 
of it in a speedy or irregular manner, he determined not to 
remain any unnecessary time in the neighborhood of the 
Pontine Marshes, or the mountains so well known as the 
haunts of banditti, and he gave orders that this part of his 
route should be performed with as much rapidity as possible. 
Nevertheless, it was almost night-fall on the second day, 
when, as he approached the end of his journey, within about 
seven miles of Naples, he was startled by the report of a 
pistol, instantly fullowed by a piercing shriek as of one in 
mortal agony. With the prompt benevolence of his nature, 
he directed the postilion to drive towards the sound with all 
possible speed. The fellow, with the sulkiness of his tribe, 
having evidently no géut for the rencontre, was so tardy in 
obeying the command, that by the time they reached the 
spot whence the cries proceeded, the banditti had fled with 
their booty, having left to his fate upon the road, a wounded 
and apparently expiring traveller. Lord Wilmington leapt 
from the carriage, and assisted in placing into it the unfor- 
tunate stranger. But how much was his horror increased, 
when, gazing at him more earnestly, the light from the 
lamps in front revealed to him the countenance of his for- 
mer friend, Rudolph Von Hermann. Rudolph languidly 
opening his eyes at the moment, also recognized his old as- 
sociate. 

“ And is it from your hand,” he exclaimed convulsively, 
“that I receive this last sad office? you whom I have sought 
to injure so deeply? In this I read too late the justice of 
Heaven. All will soon be known and avenged —and to. 
morrow I was to haye been a bridegrcom, united to the cho- 
sen one of your heart!’’ He gasped for breath, and then 
implored that he might be taken as speedily as possible to 
Naples; naming a house in the Strada di Toledo, where re- 
sided the father of his betrothed, to which he desired to be 
conveyed. 

Then exhausted by the effort, he relapsed into total insen- 
sibility, in which state he remained till they arrived at Na- 
ples. On reaching the house to which Rudolph had request- 


ed to be.conveyed, Lord Wilmington turned to him to inquire 


the name of his friend. Von Hermann with a deep sigh 
feebly uttered the words—‘“De Lusignan—Josephine.” 
Lord Wilmington thought that his senses wandered, and 
gazed at him in utter bewilderment, Was it an apparition 
that the next moment stood before him ? 

Josephine, for it was she, gave a scream of horror, as 
Reudolph grasped her hand, and fixed upon her his dying 
eyes. “Forgive, forgive me, Josephine,’’ he exclaimed. 
“]T have slandered him,” pointing to the earl, “and wronged 
you both. He arrived too late to save my life. This was 
Heaven’s decree: you are avenged.” With a deep groan 
he expired. 

In the first shock atiendant upon such an event, Lord 
Wilmington could neither demand nor receive the explana. 
tion of the mysterious circumstances which preceded it, and 
above all, that secret influence by which Josephine had been 
urged even to the point of marriage with his rival, a mar- 
riage in which it was evident that her heart was not con- 





cerned, and from which his death alone freed her. But| 


when the remains of Rudolph were consigned to his untime-| 
ly grave, he could restrain his impatience no longer, and 
Josephine, with her father’s sanction, related their history, 
which was briefly as follows : 

Louis de Montfort, the real name of the exile, was a man 
of noble birth in France. He had been adopted in boyhood, 
by the Count de Montfort, his uncle, in consequence of some 
afflicting occurrences which had deprived him of his only 
son Adolphe. This cousin of Louis, nearly of his own age, 
had been remarkable in infancy for personal beauty ; but 
through the negligence of a female attendant, had met with 
an accident which made him acripple for life. The domestic 
who had been the cause of this disaster, had been dismissed 
by the indignant parents, and a few days afterwards, the child 
himself was missing from the paternal roof. Suspicion in- 
stantly fell upon the discarded domestic ; but after three or 
four years spent in fruitless inquiries and vain regrets, the 
bereaved count formed the resolution of adopting his orphan 
nephew, and bestowing upon him the patrimony intended 
for his infant heir. An unlooked for event, however, cast a 
cloud over the brilliant prospect of Louis, whose one-and- 
twentieth birthday was on the eve of being celebrated with 
almost regal pomp, when the lost heir suddenly re-appeared, 
with every means of proving his identity. His peculiar 
lameness, a remarkable scar which had been one of the 
consequences of the accident, the golden cross which he had 
worn around his neck at the time of his abduction, were in 
themselves almost sufficient evidence ; in addition to which 
he produced a document, purporting to be the dying testimo- 
ny of the nurse, who confessed her having stolen the boy in 
infancy, in revenge for her dismissal, and having brought 
him up in obscurity under the care of her brother, a silk 
weaver at Lyons. This statement was confirmed by Ansel- 
mo, the steward, an Italian, much in the confidence of the 
count, to whom the communication had been originally 
made, and who lost no time in seeking out the heir, in the 
hope of a munificent reward. 

Thus Louis’s air-built visions were overthrown as by a 
thunderbolt, and it is not to be wondered at, that at that 
glowing period of youth, whatever he might expect from the 
compassion of his uncle, he gave way to sudden despair. 
Nor was the count himself much cheered by the re-appear- 
ance of his heir, as an educated rustic. But justice must 
be done. Withered as were all his hopes, a deeper calamity 
was yet in store for the unhappy Louis. Wandering ina 
dejected mood in a grove about a mile from the count’s cha- 
teau, he was startled by the cry of “Murder!” and rushing 
to the spot, arrived only in time to see his cousin in the 
grasp of a masked assassin, who instantly firing a pistol 
with fatal effect at the unfortunate youth, fled, leaving him 
a corse at the feet of Louis. De Montfort stood a few min- 
utes petrified by the spectacle. Anxious to see if any spark 
of life remained, he leaned in anguish over the prostrate 
form of his deceased relative, at a loss what course to pur- 
sue. His first thought was to alarm the inhabitants of the 
chateau; but brief time was allowed him for reflection. 
Anselmo, the steward, suddenly appeared, seized, and de- 
nounced him as the murderer. Louis repelled the accusa- 
tion with scorn; when Anselmo, taking up the pistol with 
which the fatal deed had been done, showed him his own 
name engraved upon it. It was one which had been the 
gift of his uncle but a few days previously. Louis stood 
aghast at the sight. He was struck with the impossibility 
of proving his innocence, and was led as a criminal to the 
chateau, which had been the scene of his happiest years. 

The old Abbe, the count’s chaplain and Louis’s former 
tutor, who loved him as his own son, readily gave credence 
to his protestations of innocence ; but he pointed out to the 
miserable youth, the utter hopelessness ‘of a simple denial 
against such a fatal combination of circumstances. He 
recommended him to fly for awhile, till time should throw 
light upon the tragedy, and bring the real murderer to jus. 
tice; and. promised to favor his flight. He pointed out to 
him, that the despair he had expressed on his cousin’s re- 
turn, the manifest advantages he would derive from his 
death, were all combined against him. Louis saw no alter- 
native but a disgraceful flight to save him from an ignomin- 
ious death, his flight unhappily confirming in the mind of 
the count, the suspicion of his guilt. He had fortunately a 
sufficient sum of money in his possession to maintain him 
for awhile, and with this sum he fled under a feigned name 
toGermany. There he continued to obtain a scanty subsis-; 
tence by his singular talents as an artist, an accomplish- 
























































ment which he had cultivated with great delight in his hap- 
pier days, and it was this acquirement which first introduced 
him to the notice of Darmstadt, the father of his wife, who 
engaged him as tutor for his daughter. There he taught 
other lessons than those of his art, and persuaded the heir. 
ess to elope with him, under the vain hope of a reconcilia- 
tion with her father, when the deed was irrevocable. The 
necessities of his family, and the galling dependence on the 
reluctant assistance yielded them by the vindictive parent, 
together with his maddening grief at beholding his wife re- 
duced to a station so inferior to her pretensions, first led De 
Montfort to seek to redeem his ruined fortunes at the gaming 
table. 

It was at this period that Rudolph, by some strange chance, 
became introduced to the acquaintance of Darmstadt, the 
grandfather of Josephine, and contrived to insinuate him. 
self into his confidence. From him he learned that his heart 
in secret bled for his unhappy daughter; but that though 
the unfortunate habits of her husband rendered all perma- 
nent aid unavailing, he intended to make restitution in the 
person of his grandchild, on whom he would bestow the for- 
tune once destined for her mother, if she married to his sat- 
isfaction. Rudolph’s way: now seemed clear before him. 
He abjured all his old haunts, and was apparently so exem- 
plary in his conduct, that he succeeded in establishing him. 
self firmly in the good graces of the old man. But it was 
not so easy to alienate Josephine from her lover. Here too 
his dextrous brain was successful. He represented Lord 
Carlton as a shameless profligate, a professed gamester, ut- 
terly irreclaimable, and travelling under an assumed name 
for nefarious purposes. But an explanation might take 
place between the lovers, and the young noble resume his 
real name and character, and justify himself in her eyes. 
It was necessary, therefore, to part them, and this also he 
accomplished. De Montfort had, of course, revealed to his 
wife every circumstance connected with his early life, but at 
her request had long forborne to make a similar communi- 
cation to Darmstadt. She, who knew the hardness of her 
father’s nature, trembled lest he should be inclined to doubt 
the innocence of her husband; but in one unlucky inter- 
view, De Montfort, taunted by his father-in-law with the ob- 
security of his birth, revealed his tragic history. —This gave 
Darmstadt an advantage over him, which he did not neglect 
toemploy. On any application for pecuniary assistance, he 
threatened, if pressed upon the subject, to denounce him to 
his accusers. This Von Hermann knew, and when it be- 
came expedient to separate Josephine from her lover, he 
alarmed De Montfort by a false report, that Darmstadt was 
about to execute his threat. This occasioned the sudden 
flight of the whole family to Italy. To Italy Rudolph fol- 
lowed them, and there formally demanded Josephine’s 
hand. 

The galling poverty of her parents, the tears and entreaties 
of her mother, to whom Rudolph had represented himself as 
a man in opulent circumstances, and her conviction of the 
Englishman’s utter unworthiness, had nearly led to a com- 
pletion of the sacrifice, and, once his wife, Rudolph had de- 
termined to conduct her back to Vienna, and claim from her 
grandfather the fortune he had pledged himself to bestow 
upon her. Josephine too had become acquainted with her 
grandfather’s intentions in her favor, through the exultation 
of Rudolph, when he had once obtained her consent to their 
union — it being necessary to inform her of his reasons for 
preparing to return with her to Germany. Yet he professed 
that fortune was, with him, a secondary consideration, and 
that he had interested himself in endeavoring to soften the 
old man’s heart from a simple motive of benevolence, even 
when he supposed her engaged to his rival. Yet Jose- 
phine was not so wholly duped. She had hitherto given 
him credit for at least disinterested motives in seeking her 
hand. On this discovery, her repugnance to the ill-assorted 
union increased to abhorrence, but she had gone too far to 
recede. 

But fortune was still not weary of persecuting this un- 
happy family. On the very day before that appointed for 
the marriage, De Montfort had encountered in the streets of 
Naples, Anselmo, his uncle’s steward, and -his own accuser. 
Flight was again their only resource, and they were pre- 
paring for their departure immediately after the marriage, 
when Rudolph was brought in mortally wounded. 

Josephine’s narrative was now brought to a close, to 
which Lord Wilmington listened with intense interest. The 
death of Von Hermann having removed the great obstacle 


\|to his happiness, with the frankness and generosity of his 











nature, he instantly proposed to Josephine to unite their 
fates for life. But ‘the course of true love never does run 
smooth.” He found Josephine more blushing and more 
beautiful than ever, but to his utter surprise, declaring her 
intention never to marry. He urged his suit with the ardor 
of one devoted to her. At length he wrung the secret frem 
her reluctant lips. ‘You found me,’ said she, ‘‘on the 
point of being the wife of another. Circumstances com- 
pelled me to sacrifice all my feelings to a sense of duty. It 
was to save my father from ruin. But I now owe your 
friendship another duty. Value for your esteem must pre- 
vent me from bringing to you a dishonored name. My 
father is guiltless of the horrid crime charged against him, 
but he has no power to clear himself; he is still compelled 
to live under this disgrace; his wife and daughter must 


share it with him, and I will never have to reproach myself 


with bringing shame to the high-hearted being who has hon- 
ored me with his love.” 

The declaration was made with many a tear, but it was 
firmly made. There was no alternative, they must part. In 
a few evenings after, the young Englishman came to bid his 
last farewell. But, as the whole family were sitting sadly 
together, the door was suddenly opened, and they were star- 
tled by the entrance of Anselmo, who had traced out their 
abode. As De Montfort gazed on him in unspeakable agita- 
tion, it needed not a second glance to convince him that the 
wan and haggard countenance before him was that of a 
man whose life was fast waning to a close ; the first words 
which the Italian uttered, dissipated the fears of the assem- 
bled group. “Start not, De Montfort,” he exclaimed, “I 
seek you no longer as your accuser, but as the only man 
who can prove your innocence. The hand of death is upon 
me; I feel that a few days, nay a few hours, may bring this 
hated existence to a close. —Here is the confession of my 
manifold crimes. The old count still lives, and will receive 
you with open arms. Give him this, and for this late atone- 


ment grant me your forgiveness, and permit me to die—if 


a murderer can so die—in peace.” With those words, he 
placed a written memorial in their hands, and hastily quitted 
the apartment. 

Anselmo’s con..ssion was briefly as follows :—he had 
been Jeagued with Therese, the discarded domestic, in the 
abduction of the count’s son, and it was agreed between 
them, that when the youth should become of age, she should 
feign a death-bed repentance, despatch her written testimony 
to her accomplice, and thus they should share between them 
the handsome reward which they would no doubt obtain 
from the delighted pareat. So far all succeeded according 


to their expectation, but they disputed as to the division of 


the spoils; Anselmo’s avarice prompting him to deny his 
companion in iniquity an equal share. Their conference 
was overheard by Adolphe, who threatened to give them up 
to justice. His murder was the consequence of the Italian’s 
revenge. To shield himself from the danger of the crime, 
he had stolen De Montfort’s pistol.from his chamber, and 
denounced him as the murderer. But remorse had ever 
since pursued him; his life had been one of agony, and he 
at last sought relief from his torments in roaming the conti. 
nent in search of the injured Louis. Hopeless of tracing 
him, and feeling himself the victim of a mortal disease, he 
returned to his native city to die, when chance brought about 
the rencontre he had so long sought in vain. 

An hour later, this discovery would have been too late, 
for in that hour, Lord Wilmington would have gone from 
Naples, never to return. But now, what scruples could 
even Josephine’s fastidious delicacy raise against his suit? 
Leaving De Montfort and his wife to rejoice in his exculpa- 
tion, he led her to the casement. It was one of the magnifi- 
cent nights of a Neapolitan autumn. The winds breathed 
odors from Salerno ; the moon lay on the horizon like a vast 
shield of silver, and the waters glittered with reflected my- 
riads of stars, like another heaven. In this delicious hour, 
and with nature itself as if giving a holy witness to their 
contract, Josephine received, and gave the vows of fidelity 
and love. 

The young nobleman, however, determined to keep up the 
romance to the end, and not to reveal his real name and 


rank, till he had conducted his bride to the seat of his an-| 
cestors. At their little supper of the night, it was resolved 
by De Montfort to accept, for the time, Lord Wilmington’s 
proposal of seeking a refuge in England, until he should be 
enabled to bring forward the documents necessary to recon- 
cile him with the government of his country. The lovers 
were married by the chaplain of the British embassy, and in 
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a few days the whole family were on their way to the great 
country of security and freedom. ‘I bring you poverty, 
but an honorable name,” were the words of Josephine. 

“You bring me yourself, and in that word, you bring me 
beauty, genius, and virtue,’ was the answer of the enrap- 
tured bridegroom. 

On reaching England, Lord Wilmington proposed, that 
they should accept the invitation of a friend who had a man- 
sion in one of the western counties ; to remain there, till 
their own cottage should be prepared to receive them. In 
two days they reached the place of their destination. ‘There 
is Wilmington Castle,” said the earl, as from the summit of 
a range of hills they looked down upon a noble mansion 
embosomed in one of the finest landscapes in England. Jo- 
sephine had the eye of an artist, and was delighted with the 
richness of verdure and the look of luxuriance that belongs 
exclusively to the soil. But, as the carriage wound through 
the miles of avenue which led through those noble groves, 
where every turn of the road exhibited some blue lake, or 
wooded hill, or velvet meadow, her delight was irrestraina- 
ble. At length they arrived at the entrance of the castle, 


































where a crowd of domestics in rich liveries, with the steward 
at their head, awaited to receive them. The steward bore a 
letter, containing his lord’s compliment ; —that Mr. Wilmot 
and his friends would do him the honor to alight and remain, 
but regretting that indispensable business had compelled 
him to go to London the evening before, from which, how- 
ever, he should return the following day. 

Josephine’s reluctance to intrude on the hospitality of the 
absent neblemen would have made her decline it, but De 
Montfort, protested against their giving offence, and the party 
entered the mansion. It was evidently prepared for their 
reception, and their praises of its pomp and elegance were 
universal. A suite of stately rooms led to the apartment 
where dinner was prepared, and all there was sumptuous. 
The silence,.the decorum; and the number of the attendants, 
astonished De Montfort, accustomed to the noise of the 
French valets. The richness of the plate raised the wonder 
of Madame, who “had seen nothing like it, since she had 
danced at Versailles in the glorious days of Marie Antoin- 


























ette.”” Josephine’s vivid eye, and animated spirit, glanced 
at every thing, and was delighted with all. The dinner over, 
they retired to the wing, which opened on the gardens. This 
suite was a still higher source of enjoyment. Pictures, 
bronzes, and sculptures by Canova and Thorwaldsen, exhib- 
ited at once the boundless wealth, and classic elegance of 
the noble owner. Josephine’s fine taste was all delight. 
The young husband alone was grave. Struck and pained 
by this unusual dejection, she asked the cause. Taking one 
of the loveliest hands in the world between his own, and 
fixing his expressive eye upon the sparkling brilliancy of 
hers: ‘Josephine,’ said he, in a half whispered accent, 
“J am almost sorry that I accepted Lord Norwarden’s invi- 
tation, — how will you endure our cottage after this?’’ She 
was silent. “How,” said he, “can I supply my wife 
with splendors such as these? Men of narrow fortunes 
must take the chances of the world; and how shall they 
bring round them the plate, the pictures, and the attendance 
that opulence like my friend’s procures so lavishly? Jo- 
sephine, your talent and beauty would have secured the 
heart of my noble friend, had he seen you. He must soon 
see you. Do you repent your choice?” Josephine was 
still silent, but the flushing of her cheek and the fondness 
which glistened in her eye, showed what she felt. The 
question was repeated. In a passion of tears and love, she 
threw herself on her husband’s neck, and said, “Let us 
leave this house this instant. Repent my choice! Wilmot, 
without you, this castle, with all its pomp, would be a desert. 
With you, a desert would be welcome.” He gazed upon 
her with looks as glowing as her own, and leading her to a 
recess from which was obtained a full view of the suite, 









GENTLE CONCORD, 





Original. 





Smootn flowing streain! still winding from thy source — 

Green hills and flowery banks along thy course — 

I love thee well ; — no spot more dear to me: 

In youth my truant steps first turned to thee — 

My infant feet oft pressed thy pebbled shores, 

With angling rod, to bait thy finny stores ; 

Maternal care first traced my footsteps here, 

And sought me trembling with an anxious fear. 

To reach by windings through a troubled life, 

Through scenes of turmoil and unholy strire, 

Deceived and bound by falsehood’s treacherous smiles, 

Misled and snared by deep perfidious wiles, 

Bereft of joys that youthful hopes impart, 

Deep wounds the sting that petrifies my heart. 

The blow is painful, yet that caused my fall, 

And oft I fear may dip my pen in gall, 

And make me seem as bitter as its flow — 

But wrongs, and not my nature, prompt me so. 

Mild, gentle river! how unlike to thine, 

Has been and is the course that must be mine! 

Thou art as calm, as quiet yet thy course, 

As when at first I drew with gentle force 

The scaly perch, that took the tempting bait, 

Unconscious of the danger lying wait. 

The lily blooms the same each coming year, 

And on thy banks the same wild flowers appear ; 

The sparrow comes and weaves her little nest, 

Beneath some lowly rill-born flower to rest ; 

The swallow twitters from the willow trees, 

So graceful waving in the vernal breeze ; 

The year rolls round, thy course is still the same 

As ere my tongue could move:to lisp thy name. 

But [am changed. Life’s stages rolling on, 

Bring change on change, and bring the last anon. 

Thy quiet flow, once undisturbed by fear, 

I could behold and dream in quiet here. 

No passions then disturbed my youthfifl breast — 

I dreamed of manhood, and was, dreaming, blest. 

But manhood comes not as the mental eye 

Perceived, all joy, without a tear or sigh. 

Oh! had I known what ills this stage would bring, 

I must have wished my life a constant spring. 

I knew not then the woes my heart would wring, 

Of bitter malice, with its poisoned sting, 

That since have changed my nature, then as mild 

As rippling waves that kiss thy lilies wild. 

But now I course thy banks in thoughtful mood, 

(Where careless, thoughtless, when a child I stood ;) 

My wayward fancy leads me erring still, 

Directs my course, and moulds me to her will ; 

In transient gleam-like, meteoric ray, 

She lights the path, I musing, tread astray, 

But so are mortals ever prone to rove 

Most erring oft, when favored from above. 
B——a, December, 1838. 


D. P. 





Lone Continvep Corp. — We are no advocate for having 
people go too warmly clad. And yet much mischief’ often 
results to the human constitution from being subjected to 
long continued cold. Of this, the following statements, most 
unquestionably true, may serve us an illustration. 

A physician of this city, getting lost one night, remained 
so long in the intensely cold air, that he was nearly frozen 
when he found his way to a fire, and from that day to this, 
though many years have elapsed, he has required nearly 
double the amount of clothing unecessary to keep him warm 
before. 

A worthy gentleman in Providence assures us that being 
necessitated to ride several days and nights in succession, 
in the U. S. mail stage, he became so excessively chilled, 
that he has ever since not only required more clothing than 
formerly, being peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
cold in every degree. ‘ 

Our own experience has been somewhat similar to that 
which has been described. Compelled some two years since, 
to ride for a whole night —and an exceedingly cold one—in 
ithe mail stage, and to suffer extreme cold the day following, 


“Well then, Josephine, since you have learned to love a) we suffered the punishment appropriate, the next summer, 
poor man, learn to love arichone. Forgive, dearest, this/'in severe and protracted general debility, and in an increased 


little plot, which was only arranged to give you an agreea- 
ble surprise. This castle is mine,—is yours. De Montfort, 
come and congratulate Lady Wilmington on her arrival at 
home.” The French noble and the lady mother flew into 
raptures worthy of the court of Louis Quatorze. Josephine, 
overcome with a thousand minglec emotions of gratitude, 
surprise, and joy, could only droop on her husband’s bosom, 
and sigh, “Charles, I may honor you more in these splen- 
dors, but I can never love you more than I did the first mo- 





|susceptability to take cold, from which we have as yet hard- 
‘ly recovered. — Lib. of Health. 








with the astronomers of the Roman College, plainly distin- 
|guished five rings round Saturn, and counted seven satel- 
lites; the distances of which from the planet may be repre- 
‘sented by 1, 2, 4, 8, 16—64; so that there is a great inter- 


| Sarurn.—M. Decuppis, with a telescope of Cauchoix, has, 





ment we met. I loved you for yourself, and that love is all) val, (perhaps to be filled by fresh observations, ) between the 


in all.’’ — Baltimore Museum. 


ltwo last. 
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SONG OF THE WINTER KING, 


BY 18AAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original, 





I come! I come! with my frosty breath, 
To blight your fields and to scatter death, — 
My car is seen in the ragged cloud, 
My voice is heard when the storms wail Joud ; 
My merciless hand 
Shall cover the land, 
With chains of ice and a snowy shroud! 


I’ll seize each mount in my ruthless grasp, 
And every vale in my cold arms clasp; 
The forest oaks at my nod shall shake, 
And fast [’ll bind every stream and lake ; 
The sun will look down 
With desolate frown, 
And nature’s self at my reign shall quake! 


T’ll rush at night from my hidden seat, 
And fill the air with my driving sleet ; 
And where some wayman alone is found, 
I'll bind him fast on the frozen ground, 
And as the storm moans 
With his dying groans, 
J’l] laugh and jeer at the dismal sound. 


I’ll seek some widow in lonely cot, 
Where peace and plenty inhabit not ; 
And while the fire on the cold hearth dies, 
Heed not her tears, or her piercing cries, 
But seize her fond child, 
Though she may rave wild, 
And bid her gaze where my victim lies! 


I'll ride the gale to the roaring sea, 
Where sailors’ cries shall my welcome be ; 
I’ll sport awhile with the reeling mast, 
Then dash the ship with a fearful blast, 
And mock at the prayer 
That offereth there, 
And flee away when the scene is past! 


I'll clothe the earth with my frosty sheen, 
And wo shall be where my track is seen ; — 
The leaves shall fall, and the birds take wing, 
When first approacheth the Winter King : — 
A sound will go out 
With echoing shout, 
** Beware! beware! of the Winter King!”’ 


Boston, January, 1839. 


A DESULTORY SKETCH OF THE IRISH CHARACTER. 





Original. 





In the New England States, we seldom have an opportu- 
nity of seeing a cultivated Irishman. The majority of the 
emigrants to our shores, from the “Green Isle of Erin,” are 
hardly semi-civilized, and necessarily afford us a very incor-|| 
rect notion of the merits of the better sort of Irish. The na- 
tives of Ireland are, taken asa whole, perhaps the most | 
strongly characterized people on the earth. And though || 
there is said to be a very remarkable difference between the 
Irish gentlemen and the paddies or bog-trotters, yet they are 
all of the same original stock, and may be said to possess 
very nearly the same native characteristics. They all have 
the same recklessness and generosity of disposition, and 
highly imaginative, inventive, and ill-balanced minds. The 
admirable traits of character which are said to be the distin- 
guishing marks of an Irish nobleman or gentleman, may be 
regarded as proofs that the Irish people are of a stock that is 
improveable by education, in the highest degree. Among 
the miserable specimens of the Irish peasantry which are 
cast upon our shores, we observe so many amiable and af- 
fectionate traits of character, mingled with their quarrel- 
someness and their general want of moral principle, that we 
cannot regard them as wholly depraved; and the wit and 
strong sense which is observable in their genuine blunders, 
proves that they are not the result of stupidity, but of care- 
lessness of reflection. Most of the blunders which are cir- 
culated in the newspapers, for the amusement of readers, 
are not genuine. They are studied for them by men who 
are ignorant of their modes of expression and habits of life. 
The genuine “Irish bulls,” as they are called, are always 
significant, clear, and full of strong sense, wit and imagina- 
tion. Many of those in circulation are literal translations 
from the “Facetious Anecdotes of Hierocles,” an ancient 
Grecian author, who knew not that there was such a country 
as Ireland in existence. Others are invented on the spot, 





| have conquered. 
authors, orators and poets, were (to use an Hibernicism) 








Moreover, a large portion of “Irish bulls” are invented in 
England, with the sole intention of making the people whom 
they concern, as ridiculous as possible, in the eyes of the 
readers. All such are expressed in a way that should indi- 
cate total stupidity on the part of the poor fellow that utters 
them, instead of that careless wit and blundering good sense, 
which the genuine Hibernicisms always indicate. 

An Irish gentleman is said to be the most perfect model of 
a true gentleman afforded by any nation. He has all the 
polish and refinement of the English gentleman, without his 
pride, national bigotry, and natural reserve. He has the 
ease and affability of the Frenchman, without his buffoonry. 
He has been reared with a full sense of the contempt in 
which his own countrymen are held by the English. This 
circumstance seems to liberalize his mind, by rendering him 
disposed to understand the folly and absurdity of all such 
national prejudices. He is brought up, therefore, under 
certain advantages, for the liberalizing of his opinions, which 
the Englishman cannot experience. Again, it is remarked 
by intelligent travellers, that the well educated Irish com- 
munity speak better English than Englishmen of the same 
standing; and that the best English in the world is spoken 
by the gentry of Dublin. This arises partly from two cir- 
cumstances. First, the Irish, mindful of the contempt which 
is felt towards them by the English, are desirous of concealing 
their national brogue. This ambition leads them to use the 
utmost pains to learn the accurate pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish tongue, and to give an extraordinary attention in their) 
schools and colleges to the branch of elocution. Their near 
vicinity to England, moreover, and their constant intercourse | 
with its inhabitants, in connection with the advantages de-| 
rived from the Dublin University, afford them opportunities, | 
without emerging from their own native country, quite equal 
to those enjoyed by the inhabitants of Great Britain. But} 
the majority of the children of Irish noblemen are probably} 
educated at the English Universities. The second reason} 
why the Irish should excel in speaking the English tongue, | 
is the superior natural gift for conversation, which seems to! 
be characteristic of all the natives of Ireland. Even the low 
Irish, who are employed as laborers on our public works, 
are notorious for their fluency of speech. They are all re-| 
markable for what is vulgarly called the “ gift of the gab.” 
But it is not only in the “ gift of the gab” that the Irish ex- | 
cel their proud and contemptuous neighbors. They are evi-| 
dently more highly endowed by nature, with all those intel-) 
lectual faculties, which are usually denominated original.| 
They excel the English, in invention, imagination, wit, com-| 
parison, and in almost all the mental faculties, except those’ 
which the phrenologists term causality and calculation. Hence. | 
while the Irish excel in those qualities which are necessary | 
to form the orator, the poet, and the original philosopher, 








ithe English excel in those qualities which make good lo-| 


gicians, politicians, merchants and statesmen, and enable. 
them to preserve the mastery over the nations which they! 
Some of the most distinguished English) 


Irishmen. Among these may bh named Dean Swift, Law-| 
rence Sterne, and the incomparable Goldsmith, who was a 
‘true Irishman in all his traits of character. In addition to. 
ithese, we may name Burke the greatest of English orators, || 
|Sheridan, Curran, Grattan, and a whole host of names, 
jamong which we must not omit to mention Miss Owenson, 
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from the genuine, as the author himself from’ an Iriehenan. || not only strong and ardent, when opportunities of scholastic 


education occur, but that it increases, in proportion as these 
opportunities are rare and unattainable. The very name 
and nature of hedge schools are a proof of this: for what 
stronger point could be made out, in illustration of my posi. 
tion, than the fact, that despite of obstacles, whose very idea 
would crush ordinary enterprise —when not a shed could be 
obtained in which to assemble the children of an Irish vil- 
lage, the worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot, on 
the sunny side of a quickset thorn hedge, which he conceived 
adapted for his purpose, and there, under the scorching rays 
of a summer sun, and in defiance of spies and statutes, car. 
ried on the work of instruction. From this circumstance 
the name of hedge schools originated, and however it may 
be associated with the ludicrous, I maintain that it is highly 
honorable to the character of the people, and an encourage. 
ment to those who wish to see them receive a pure and cor- 
rect educational knowledge. A hedge school, however, in 
its original sense, was but a temporary establishment, being 
only adopted, until such a school-house could be erected, as 
was in those days deemed sufficient to hold such a number 
of children as were expected, at all hazards, to attend it. 








now Lady Morgan—a lady of eccentric and original genius, 
who has done much to elevate her countrymen, in the esti- 
|mation of foreigners. 

In regard to the Irish peasantry —their extreme poverty, 
jand the want of good public provision for their education,| 
render them necessarily illiterate, perhaps beyond the peas-| 
antry of any other Christian nation of Europe. But as al 
|proof that they are not regardless of the value of education, 
and that they understand its importance to the welfare of the 
rising generation, we shall quote the following observations, 
from the “ Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry ”’—a work 
of extraordinary merit. “There never was a more un-| 
founded calumny,” remarks the author, “than that which) 
would impute to the Irish peasantry, an indifference to edu-| 
cation. I may, on the contrary, fearlessly assert, that the| 
|lower orders of no country ever manifested such a positive 
inclination for literary acquirements, and that too, under 
circumstances strongly calculated to produce carelessness 
and apathy on this particular subject. Nay, I do maintain,| 











by some penny-a-liner, to fill out a yacant space in the col- 
amns of a newspaper, most of which are as widely different 


that he who is intimately acquainted with the Irish charac- 
ter, must acknowledge, that their zeal for book learning, is 


The opinion, I know, which has been long entertained of 
hedge school masters, was, and still is, unfavorable; but 
the character of these worthy and eccentric persons has been 
misunderstood, for the stigma attached to their want of 
knowledge should have rather been applied to their want of 
morals, because, on this latter point only, were they inde- 
fensible. The fact is, that hedge school masters were a 
class of men, from whom morality was not expected by the 
peasantry ; for, strange to say, one of their strongest recom- 
mendations to the good opinion of the people, as far as their 
literary attainments and qualifications were concerned, was 
an inordinate love of whiskey ; and if to this could be added 
a slight touch of derangement, the character was complete.” 
“That we may put this subject in a clearer light, we will 
give a sketch of the course of instruction that was deemed 
necessary for a hedge school master; and let it be contrast- 
ed,” says the author, “with that which falls to the lot of 
those engaged in the conducting of schools patronized by the 


'| Education Societies of the present day. 


“When a poor man, about twenty or thirty years ago, 


| . 
understood from the school master who educated his sons, 


that any of them was particularly ‘cute at larnin,’ the ambi- 
tion of the parent usually directed itself to one of three ob- 
jects—he would either make him a priest, a clerk, or a 
school master. The determination once fixed, the boy was 
set apart from every kind of labor, that he might be at liber- 
ty to bestow his undivided time and talents to the object set 
before him. His parents strained every nerve to furnish 
him with the necessary books, and always took care that his 
appearance and dress should be more decent than those of 
any other members of the family. If the church were ip 
prospect, he was distinguished, after he had been two or 
three years at his Latin, by the appellation of ‘the young 
priest,’ an epithet to him of the greatest pride and honor; 
but if destined only to wield the ferule, his importance in 
the family, and the narrow circle of his friends, was by no 
means so great. If, however, the goal of his ambition as a 
school master was humbler, that of his literary career was 
considerably extended. He usually remained at the next 
school in the vicinity, until he supposed that he had com- 
pletely drained the master of all his knowledge. This cir- 
cumstance was generally discovered in the following man- 
ner :—As soon as he judged himself a match for his teacher, 
and possessed sufficient confidence in his own prowess, he 
penned him a formal challenge to meet him in a literary 
contest, either in his own school, before competent witnesses, 
or at the chapel-green, on the Sabbath day, before the arri- 
val of the priest, or probably after it—for the priest himself 
was generally the moderator and judge upon these occasions. 
This challenge was usually couched in rhyme, and either 
sent by the hands of a common friend, or pasted upon the 
chapel door. 

“ These contests, as the reader perceives, were always pub- 
lic, and were witnessed by the peasantry with intense inter- 
est. If the master sustained a defeat, it was not so much 
attributed to his want of learning, as to the overwhelming 


talent of his opponent; nor was the success of the pupil 


generally followed by the expulsion of the master —for this 
was but the first of a series of challenges which the former 
proposed to nndeztake, ere he eventually settled himself in 


the exercise of his profession. 
“JT remember being present at one of them,” continues 
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our author, “and a ludicrous exhibition it was. The parish 
priest, a red-faced, jocular little man, was president, and his 
curate, a scholar of six feet two inches in height, anda 
school master from the next parish, were judges. I will 
only touch upon two circumstances in their conduct, which 


distinct. “She uttered incoherent sentences, with breaks and | 
pauses, that were filled up with preternatural efforts —_ 
distorted gestures, while the priests stood by carefully re- 
cording her words, and then reducing them to a sort of ob- 
secure signification. They finally digested them, for the} 







METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO, IX, 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 










Original. 





VERSES 





evinced a close, instinctive knowledge of human nature in 
the combatants. The master would not condescend to argue 
off his throne—a piece of policy to which, in my opinion, he 
owed his victory, (for he won,) whereas, the pupil insisted 
that he should meet him on equal ground, face to face, in 
the lower end of the room. It was evident that the latter 
could not divest himself of his boyish terrors, as long as the 
other sat, as it were, in the plenitude of his former authority, 
contracting his brows with habitual sternness, thundering 
out his arguments, with a most menacing and stentorian 
voice, while he thumped his desk with his shut fist, or struck 
it with his great rule, at the close of each argument, in a 
manner that made the youngster put his hands behind him, 
several times, to be certain that that portion of his dress 
which is unmentionable, was tight upon him. 

“Tf in these encounters, the young candidate for the hon- 
ors of the literary sceptre was not victorious, he again re- 
sumed his studies, under his old preceptor, with renewed 
vigor and becoming humility ; but if he put the school mas- 
ter down, his next object was to seek out some other teacher, 
whose celebrity was unclouded, within his own range. With 
him he had a fresh encounter, and the result was similar to 
what I have already related. If victorious, he sought out 
another and more learned opponent ; and if defeated, he be- 


came the pupil of his conqueror—going about, during a 


sojourn at school, with the neighboring farmer’s sons, whom 
he assisted in their studies, as a compensation for his sup- 
port. He was called, during these peregrinations, the poor 


scholar, a character which secured him the esteem and _ 


pitable attention of the peasantry, who never fail in respect to 


any one characterized by a zeal for learning and knowledge.” | 


For further particulars concerning the Irish character, we 




























most part, into a species of hexameter verse. We may sup- 
pose the supplicants, during this ceremony, placed at a! 
proper distance, so as to observe these things imperfectly, 
while the less they understood, they were ordinarily the 
more impressed with religious awe, and prepared implicitly, 
to receive what was communicated to them. Sometimes 
the priestess found herself in a frame not entirely equal to 
her function, and refused for the present to proceed with the 
ceremony. 

The priests of the oracle doubtless conducted them ina 
certain degree like the gipsies and fortune-tellers of modern 
times, cunningly procuring to themselves intelligence in what- 
ever way they could, and ingeniously worming out the secrets 
of their suitors, at the same time contriving that their drift 
should least of all be suspected. But their main resource 
probably was in the obscurity, almost amounting to unintel- 
ligibleness, of their responses. Their prophecies, in most 
cases, required the comment of the eventto make them under- 
stood ; and it not seldom happened that the meaning, in the 
sequel, was found to be diametrically opposite of that which 
the pious votaries had originally conceived. 

In the meantime, the obscurity of the oracles was of in- 
expressible service to the cause of superstition. If the event 
turned out to be such as could in no way be twisted to come} 
within the scope of the response, the pious suitor only eon-| 
cluded that the failure was owing to the grossness and car-| 
nality of his own apprehension, and not to any deficiency in 
the institution. Thus the oracle by no means lost credit, 
even when its meaning remained forever in its original ob- 
security. But when, by any fortunate chance, its predictions 
seemed to be verified, then the unerringness of the vracle 
was lauded from nation to nation; and the omniscience of 































ON A BEAUTIFUL FLOWER THAT SHRINKS FROM OBSERVATION. 


Ever veiling its heauty — too loath to be seen — 
Its loveliness timidly hoping to screen, 

A flower, in my rambles, I sometimes behold, 
But its bloom to my sight it will never unfold. 


Like the sensitive plant, whose intelligent leaves 
Ever shrink from the touch of the hand it receives, 
This flower, in concealment too prone to delight, 
More sensitive still, even shrinks from the sight. 


The rose and carnation, and other fair flowers, 

That deck with their garlands our green summer bowers, 
£ach an emblem of one of the virtues we call, 

But this lovely flower is an emblem of all. 





Tu the books of the florists, I’ve read, oftentimes, 
That the fairest of flowers grow in fairest of climes ; 
If so— then the arbor this fair one may bless, 

Than Paradise, surely, can never be less! 





And when all its young virgin nues I survey, 

And think of its virtues, that will not decay, 

I would I myself its protector could be, 

That beneath my own care, it might blossom for me. 


T would in my own humble arbor it grew, 

For the loneliest wild it would bless to my view ; 
But ah! ’tis a sin that should ne’er be forgiven, 
Thus to covet a flower that was planted for heaven. 





A SONG. 


How chang’d is my life, since the tempest of sorrow, 
All the joys of my childhood hath sear’d in its blast ; — 
It was once my best pleasure to dream of the morrow, 
Now al) my delight is to weep o’er the past. 


How fair was al) nature, when Hope used to bless me, 
With visions of joy never felt upon earth ; 
Ere sorrow united with care to distress me, 





refer the reader to a series of interesting volumes, entitled 


“ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” published ar 


or six years since, by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia —and 
likewise to some of the writings of Lady Morgan. 





ORACLES, 


SELECTED POR THE MAGAZINE. 


One of the most extraordinary things to be met with in 
the history of ancient times, is the oracles. They main-| 
tained their reputation for many successive centuries. The} 
most famous, perhaps, were that of Delphi in Greece, and| 
that of Jupiter Ammon, in the deserts of Lybia. But they) 
were scattered through many cities, many plains, and many 
islands. They were consulted by the fvolish and the wise ;| 
and scarcely any thing considerable was undertaken, espe-| 
cially about the time of the Persian invasion into Greece, 
without the parties having first had recourse to these ; and’ 
they, in most cases, modified the conduct of princes and, 
armies accordingly. To render the delusion more success-| 
ful, every kind of artifice was put in practice. The oracle, 
could only be consulted on fixed days; and the persons who 
resorted to it, prefaced their application with costly offerings 
to the presiding god. Their questions passed thrdngh the! 
hands of certain priests, residing in and about the temple. 
These priests received the embassy with all due solemnity, 
and then retired. A priestess, or Pythia, who was seldom 
or never seen by any of the profane vulgar, was the imme-) 
diate vehicle of communication with the god. She was cut 
off from all intercourse with the world, and was carefully 
trained by the attendant priests. Spending almost the whole! 
of her time in solitude, and taught to consider her oflice as) 
ineffably sacred, she saw visions, and was for the most part, 
in a state of great excitement. The Pythia, at least of the) 
Delphian god, was led on with much ceremony to the per- 
formance of her office, and placed upon the sacred tripod. 
The tripod, we are told, stood over a chasm in a rock, from 
which issued fumes of an inebriating quality. The Pythia 
became gradually penetrated through every limb with these, 





fumes, till her bosom swelled, her features enlarged, her), 


mouth foamed, her voice seemed supernatural, and she a 
tered words that could sometimes scarcely be called articu- 
late. She could with difficulty contain herself, and seemed| 
to be possessed, and wholly overpowered with the god. Af.- 
ter a prelude of many unintelligible sounds, uttered with a 
fervor and a sort of phrenzy, she became, by degrees, more! 


the god was admitted with astonishment and adoration. 

It would be a vulgar and absurd mistake, however, to 
suppose that all this was merely the affair of craft, the mul- 
titude only being the dupes, while the priests in cold blood, 
carried on the deception, and secretly laughed at the juggle! 
they were palming on the world. They felt their own im. 
portance and they cherished it. They felt that they were 
regarded by their countrymen as something more than hu. 
man; and the opinion entertained of them by the world: 
around them, did not fail to excite a responsive sentiment in| 
their own bosoms. If their contemporaries willingly ascrib-| 
ed to them an exclusive sacredness, by how much stronger||(Maelzel,) we alluded to the chess-automaton of Baron 
an impulse were they led fully to receive so flattering a sug-|| Kempelin, which Maelzel repaired, and exhibited to the pub- 
gestion! Their minds were in a perpetual state of exulta-|/lic of Europe and America for twenty years, the secret of 
tion; and they believed themselves specially favored by the |which was not detected, neither at its first nor second ap- 
god whose temple constituted their residence. Modern phi-| pearance in Paris, although separated by an interval of 
losophers think, that by their doctrine of gases, they can ex-||thirty-two years; nor were the public more fortunate in 
plain all the appearances of the Pythia; but the ancients, to|| London, in 1819, when the automaton was narrowly observ- 
whom this doctrine was unknown, admitted these appear-||ed by many clever machinists. At last the mystery was 


And caused me to mourn the sad day of my birth. 























Disappointment has stifled each tender emotion, 
And passion has died in the tumult of care ; 

My heart finds no object to claim its devotion, 
No love and no friendship to svothe its despair. 





MAELZEL’S AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 


(From an article by Depping, in a late French journal.) 


In our notice of the celebrated machinist of Ratisbonne, 





ances as the undoubted evidence of au interposition from'| discovered in Paris, and published in a monthly journal de- 


| voted to the game of chess, by M. de Tournay. Two of the 


heaven. 
Their names are 


It is certainly a matter of the extremest difficulty for us'|confederates of Maelzel reside in Paris. 
in imagination to place ourselves in the situation of those | well known tothe chess-club ; and since the death of Maelzel, 


who believed in the ancient polytheistical creed. And yet||having no interest or obligation to remain silent, they no 


these believers constituted nearly the whole of the popula- longer hesitate to reveal their co-operation. The mystery 
tion of the kingdoms of antiquity. Even those who profess- | may, therefore, now be considered as known ; and the prob- 
ed to have shaken off the prejudices of their education, and |lem of the machinery of the automaton chess-player com- 
to rise above the absurdities of Paganism, had still some of | pletely solved. 
the old leaven adhering to them. One of the last acts of the’ Every one must remember that his first impression, upon 
life of Socrates was to order the sacrifice of a cock to be! seeing the chess-automaton, was the concealment of a hu- 
|made to /Esculapius! man being within the box, who directed the arms of the 
Now the creed of Paganism is said to be made up to the |automaton. Baron Kempelin, and after him Maelzel, al- 
‘number of thirty thousand deities. Every kingdom, every || ways opened it on both sides, previous to the exhibition, that 
city, every street, nay, ina manner, every house, had its||the spectators might convince themselves it contained 
protecting god. These gods were rivals to each other, and|/nothing but wheels, tubes and springs, amid which it was 


| were each jealous of his own particular province, and watch-||quite impossible that a human being could be concealed 


ful against the intrusion of any neighbor deity upon ground || from their observation. Thus the ingenious inventor suc- 


|where he had a superior right. The oracles, as we have |ceeded in imposing upon the credulity of the public. ' 

said, were delivered in terms and phrases that were nearly|| The wheels, etc., were partly painted upon a thin parti- 
‘unintelligible. If, therefore, they met with no intelligible|/tion, which could be easily displaced, and thereby conceal 
fulfilment, this lost them nothing ; and if it gained them no/|the person within the box, who, of course, entered it before 
|additional credit, neither did it expose them to any disgrace. lit was rolled into the exhibition room. The doors being suc- 
Whereas, every example, where the obscure prediction seem-||cessively opened, the spectators were permitted to see only 
‘ed to tally with, and be illustrated by, any subseqnent event, ||half the interior at a time, which enabled the person con- 
was hailed with wonder and applause, confirmed the faith of||cealed to pass from one side of the Partition to the other, and 
‘the true believers, and was held forth as a victorious confuta-||in cases of necessity even to take refuge within the body of 
ition of the doubts of skeptics. — Lives of the Necromancers. ||the automaton. So far, it was a mystification unworthy of 
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figuring in the history of the mechanicalarts. But let us see} 
what afterward happened. First, it was indispensable to find | 
a man who was able to shift his position within the machine 
and direct the moves of the automaton, who should be capable 
of playing the game with sufficient skill to overcome any an- 
tagonist who might present himself, and whose moves he 
could not see. Hence it became necessary that the state of 
his adversary’s game should be made known to him, and 
therein consisted the merit of Kempelin’s wonderful inven- 
tion. The invisible person was seated upon a small stool, 
lighted by a candle, which the exhibiter took care to place 
within the machine at the commencement, in order, as he 
said, to convince the public that nobody could be concealed 
within undetected. 

An opening was contrived in the box to supply the invisi- 
ble person with air. The chess board used was of that kind 
called Echiquiers de Voyage, invented to play in carriages 
and at sea; they differ in no respect from those in ordinary 
use, exeept each piece being pointed with an iron pin, to fix 
it firmly upon the square. This precaution was necessary, 
lest by any accident the game of the invisible player might 
be disarranged. 

The board upon which the automaton played, was placed 
upon the box, visible to the audience, immediately over the 
head of the hidden player; it was extremely thin, and had 
its counterpart exactly represented upon the reverse, or 
ceiling of the box within. Each square was provided with 
a small iron lever, which balanced or turned upon a pivot, 
and the pins of the pieces used by the automaton being 
strongly magnetized, attracted the levers of the squares upon 
which they were placed, causing them to fall back when the 
pieces were moved, thus indicating to the invisible player the 
exact state of the game, which, as he could not see above, 
he was compelled to follow with the most painful attention. 

Hence he was obliged to remember each piece moved 
upon the squares above. 

The squares of a miniature board were numbered corres- 
ponding with the numbers of the squares of the board over 
his head, that he might not be exposed to mistake the moves. |} 

















| 


| 


On his left side he had a moveable iron handle, connected |; 
with springs, in the left arm of the automaton, which the} 
player directed at will. By this contrivance the automaton 
was enabled to seize a piece with his left hand and remove 
it from one square to another. The invisible player saw 
above, upon the reverse chess board, whether he directed 
correctly the arm of the automaton. From the beginning, 
every one wondered that the automaton moved his left arm 
instead of his right; this, it was answered, was an error of 
the inventor, discovered too late to rectify. But errors of 
this sort are rarely committed, and it is now well known 
‘that the inventor placed the machinery upon the left side of 
the hidden player designedly, that his right arm and hand 
might be at liberty to direct his play more readily upon his 
own board. His antagonist was always obliged to place the 
pieces upon the centre of the squares ; without this precau- 
tion the magnetized pieces would not have been perpendic- 
ular to the iron levers upon which they were to act, and 
thereby reveal to the invisible player the moves of his an- 
tagonist.”” There is, however, one circumstance sufficient 
to explain, viz. : how the hidden player could direct the arm 
of the automaton with sufficient precision to enable its} 
wooden fingers to seize the diminutive pieces placed upon |) 
the board. All mistakes in moving from one square to 
another might be avoided, although even that must have || 
been very difficult ; but how were the fingers of the autom.- 
aton made to open and close exactly upon the piece to be 
moved? To effect this, an admirable precision of mechan- 
ism was indispensable, combined with the nicest practice |) 
of the invisible director, in order that the operation might || 
be perfectly performed. Even admitting these two condi- | 
tions to have been skillfully fulfilled, it is yet difficult to/| 
comprehend them. : 

The invisible person was then the soul of the machine, 
and it became indispensable for the exhibiter of the automa- 
ton to have at his disposal a person who would consent to |) 
be confined within a narrow box for several hours in a pain- } 











ful position, and to remain there nearly motionless ; but, | 
above all, not to betray his presence whatever might happen. | 
Besides being capable of directing the machine perfectly —| 
an affair, as we know, of the utmost delicacy —he must be || 


able to play a first rate game, to encounter the play of any | poe a fever,” replied M . 
|you were in good health but a moment ago.” “Very true,||to our present means of improvement and maturity ; and 


I 


antagonist who might choose to contest his skill. 
Baron Kempelin, was fortunate enough to find a person 
who ably fulfilled these conditions. While he exhibited the 





automaton, it was nearly always victorious, which still fur- 
ther increased the astonishment—we may almost say the 
stupefaction of the public. Nevertheless he was vanquish- 
ed in Paris, by Philidor and by Lezat; but sufficient glory 
remained, even after a defeat by such consummate masters 
of the game. When Maelzel got possession of the automa- 
ton, he took the greatest pains to find out an able assistant. 
We are not acquainted with the name of tie person who ac- 
companied him to Germany; but at Paris he engaged M. 
Boucour, who is even now regarded as one of the best play- 
ers belonging to the Panorama Club. It is, however, almost 
impossible to believe that a man of his large dimensions 
could, by any manner of means, ensconce himself within a 


box of four feet in length, three in height, and two in width, |) 


and yet be able to play a skilful game of chess. Afterward 


he was superseded by an Israelite, of small size, (Alexan-|| 


dre,) who still resides in Paris, and is the author of an ex- 
cellent work, “ L’ Encyclopédie des Echecs.” The Palaméde 
mentions a third person, M. Mouret, (with but one leg,) a 
man of wit and humor, who consented to accompany Mael- 
zel in his peregrinations, and who became his copartner in 
the profits of the concern. In England he engaged the ser- 
vices of a Mr. Lewis. But the person who performed the 
part of the invisible player for the longest period, was an 
Alsacian, of the name of Schlumberger, alias Mulhouse, 
after his native town. 


He went with Maelzel to the United States; remained 


fifteen years with him, and died there, three months before 


his celebrated friend and patron. He possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, all the qualifications necessary to his employ- 

‘ment. He was the pupil of one of the first professors of the 
art, du Café dela Régence, and played a strong game. His 
‘tenuity and suppleness enabled him to encase himself read- 


lily within the partition of the machine, and to pass, with the 
jutmost ease, from one part of it to another, whenever it was 


the pleasure of a curious spectator to examine the interior. 
Shut up within so narrow a space, it was very difficult, as 


|well as painful, to avoid, by the slightest noise, the presence || 
of a living being. The profound stillness and attention of 
ithe audience while the game was playing, would have ren- 
idered the slightest sound audible, and, doubtless, it was to 
divert the attention of spectators, that the inventor intro- 


duced clock-work, which was always wound up at the com. 
mencement of the exhibition and put in motion at each move, || 
in order to mask the deception. 

We have been told, that upon one occasion the invisible 
player in a moment of forgetfulness, or from intense reflec- 


tion upon the game, was guilty of the indiscretion of sneez- 
ing—the sound of it was distinctly audible from amid the 
machinery, and rudely interrupted the profound silence of 
the assembly. 
the whole life of Maelzel, who, with admirable presence of 
mind, exclaimed, “Good heaven, a spring is broken! 
dies and gentlemen, permit me to suspend the exhibition for 
only a quarter of an hour, to repair the machinery,” —when 
immediately he rolled the box behind the curtain, and did 
not spare his reproaches to his unhappy confederate. 


It was certainly the most critical moment in 


La- 


At another time, a person who suspected the secret, and 


who wished to expose Maelzel, cried “ Fire, fire!” with might 
Amid the confusion of 


and main, during the exhibition. 
the audience, Maelzel had the self-possession to withdraw 
his machine. It was, indeed, high time, for the invisible 
gentleman was upon the point of popping out of his hiding- 
place, in the presence of the company, overcome with fright 


land amazement. 


The necessity of having a confederate to assist him in his 











“Say! why, that the automaton has a fever.” “A truce 
with your jests. I have no desire to laugh, for the receipts 
will be large, and must be returned. Let me entreat you to 
get up!” “Impossible!” «J will call in @ physician.” 
‘Quite useless.” “Js there, then, no means of putting this 
vile fever to fight?” “Certainly, but one, only.” “« Well, 
what is it?” “It is to pay me down the fifieen hundred 
ifrancs which you owe me.” “But that cannot be done to- 
night.” “Yes, yes, it must be done forthwith.” Poor 
'Maelzel was obliged to yield to his confederate, and to count 
‘him out the money — after which the automaton played his 
igame of chess admirably well. 

| The secret now being generally known, the machine of 
‘Kempelin (repaired by Maelzel) has lost its attraction ; still 





jit must always be regarded as a very ingenious invention. 
‘Previously to its appearance, no one would have believed it 
|possible for a person to play a game of chess, shut up within 
he box, without being able to see the pieces on the board 
|upon which the game was played. 

It is said that Kempelin had been piqued into the inven- 

tion of his machine, by a challenge of the empress of Aus- 
tria, whom he had attended in his quality of chamberlain, 
‘to witness magnetic experiments. He promised to show her 
'an experiment much more astonishing, and within six months 
produced his automaton, the real secret of which, in reality, 
‘depends upon the power of the magnet. 
We did not, in our first article, enumerate all the curious 
‘productions of Maelzel’s genius. We ought not to have 
‘forgotten his mechanical legs, rendered so unfortunately 
necessary, after the murderous battle of Austerlitz. Legs, 
which a German writer, in an article dictated by enthusiasm, 
pronounced to be no less commodious than those furnished 
by dame nature herself. — Translated for the N. Y. Mirror. 





Att THE Way Down.—In my schoolboy days, when I 
\loved better to rob birds’ nests and plunder orchards, than 
acquire knowledge, I have often deserted the school room, 
jand pursued the above mentioned avocations in the forest, 
in my usual quiet manner. I recollect once, when having 
been lost in the intricacies of the wood, stumbling upon a 
‘little hat. Rightly concluding that a spring would be found 
‘in its vicinity, and being exceedingly thirsty, I wended my 
way thither. I found it occupied by an old woman, of whom 
\I requested a draught of water. I*was soon furnished, and 
when I had despatched it, I was overwhelmed with questions. 

“ Arn’t you one of the "Cademy boys?” inquired she. 

“ Yes ma’am,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, I declare,’ ejaculated the old woman, “ they say 
you learn queer things down there. Why, they say the 
world is round.” ; 

“The world, ma’am,” said I, anxious to display my ac- 
quired knowledge, “is not exactly round, but resembles in 
shape a flattened orange, and it turns on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Well, I don’t know any thing about its axes,” replied 
she, “but I know it don’t turn round, for if it did we’d be all 
tumbled off, and as to its being round, any one can see it’s 
a square piece of ground, standing on a rock.” 

. “Standing on a rock, but upon what does that stand?” 

‘¢ Why on another to be sure.” 

“ But what supports the last ?” 

*Lauk, child, how stupid you are, there’s rocks all the 
” — Alezander’s Messenger. 








{ 


|, way down. 


Tue INcLINATION oF THE WueatT Ear.— How admirable 


|punctual of paymasters. 


|point. 


jexhibitions, subjected Maelzel to a most unhappy state of de.|/are the expedients of Providence, exclaimed I, as I observed 
|pendence, more especially when there were arrearages to||in the bending down of the full grown wheat ear the accom- 


settle ; a predicament which often happened, as poor Mael- 'plishment of an important purpose ; namely, that of shedding 
zel was by no means so good an economist as he was a ma- lof the rain, which otherwise must settle into the cells of the 
ichinist, and never had the reputation of being the most|/ear and do material injury to the ripening grain. While 
the ear is green and growing, moisture does no harm; but 
The Palémede gives a ludicrous anecdote touching this||when it comes to:consolidate and ripen, moisture would be 
Maelzel, being at Amsterdam, was engaged to ex-||extremely injurious, if not ruinous. 

The inclining wheat ear is often alluded to as denoting the 


hibit his automaton in the presence of the court of the King 
If we consider the 


of the Netherlands. Half an hour previously to the exhibi-||modesty and humility of real worth. 


tion he discovered that his confederate was absent without||reason’ why Providence in its wise arrangements provided 


leave ; he ran to his hiding place, and found M , who||for its inclination, I fancy we shall find in it an illustration 
then assisted him, undressed. “What does this mean —||of prudence in taking measures to preserve our resources, 
what has happened?” exclaimed he, in amazement. “1||/mental, moral, or material, from being frittered and wasted 
. “The deuce you have! why,||away by adverse causes or by influences that do not belong 


se eee 


sir, but the attack was as sudden as a flash of lightning.” || whose impact on us we should therefore be seasonably pre- 
“ Ay, but the king will soon arrive, and what will he say?” |ipared for easing off. 
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Literary Distinction.— Are the literary people, or rather 
the reading portion of our community aware, how often 
they are led to bestow their approbation upon books and 
authors, with which they are either unacquainted, or desire 
no acquaintance—solely by the influence of periodical crit- 
ics? Our booksellers make one half of the reputation of 
many of our second-rate authors, through the medium of 
Reviews and Magazines, over which they exercise a direct 
or indirect control. Private readers, who have not much 
leisure to examine into the comparative merits of different 
books and authors, very naturally allow their judgments to 
be guided by these eritics, who, in many instances, are but 
the hirelings of publishers. We are all more or less under 
the influence of the remarks of a plausible reviewer —but 
we should be less under this influence, were we fully aware, 
that in nine instances out of ten, the applause and commen- 
dation, thus bestowed, is utterly insincere —and that the re- 
viewer is governed by the interests of a certain publisher 
who has both the book and the Review under his own con- 
trol, We would say to all readers —assert your own men- 
tal independence, and judge for yourselves, without refer- 
ence to the opinions of critics and reviewers, who are not 
always sincere —and even when sincere, are often writing 
under the influence of some momentary caprice, some per- 
sonal grudge, or friendly prepossession. The readers them- 
selves should always claim the privilege of building up the 
reputation of an author; but they are tvo apt to leave this 
task to critics —and hence it follows often that the apparent 
popularity of an author is not genuine, and cannot therefore 
be lasting. It is a reputation built up by publishers and re- 
viewers, in spite of the taste of the majority of readers, who 
wonder why they themselves cannot perceive the merits of 
the popular favorite. The reason is obvious —he is really 
the publisher's favorite, and they have dubbed him the popular 
favorite, in order to increase the sale of his works. 





Mexico anp HER Enemies.— We believe there is a very 
general misapprehension of the character and resources of 
the Mexican nation. They are by many considered a weak 
and cowardly people, base in morals, and deficient in all the 
qualities that constitute a brave and magnanimous people. 
This is far from being the case, although in some respects 
they are much below the standard to which a generous and 
free people should aspire. 

That they are brave, and ardently attached to liberty, 
there is abundant evidence. Indeed the intestine divisions 
from which they suffer, and which have tended more than 
any thing else to degrade them in the eyes of our commu- 
nity, spring mainly from jealousy of encroachment on their 
dearly prized liberties. 

From the peculiar situation of Mexico, it is impossible for 
any foreign power to inflict any permanent injury apon her, 
her principal wealth lying in the interior, defended by pre- 
cipitous mountains and narrow passes, which bid defiance 
to an invading force. A foreign war, therefore, mast be far 
more expensive to her opponent than to herself; and she will 
reap the advantage, in return for the temporary injury, of a 
union of her own contending parties, and a period of internal 
peace, which may result in a permanent settlement of the 
difficulties that have so long divided her citizens among 
themselves. Should this prove to be the case, with her ten 
millions of inhabitants, and her vast and fertile territory, she 
must contain resources sufficient te earry her safely through 
a more arduous struggle than the French war can prove 
to be. 

That the Mexican soldiers are brave, the events of the 
present contest have fully shown. In the bombardment of 
the castle of Ulloa, the garrison gallantly maintained their 
ground, till the works were utterly dismantled, and their 
magazines blown up by a mode of warfare with which they 
were entirely unacquainted, and for which of course they 
were unprepared. Had it not been for the introduction of 
the new and most destructive invention of the bomb cannon, 
the French would never have been able to master a fortress 
which to the ordinary instruments of war was deemed near- 
ly impregnable. 

The following extract from a letter from Lieut. Command- 
ing Farragut, of the United States ship Erie, to the editor o 
the New Orleans Bulletin, dated December 18th, gives a de- 



































































ago. The rate at which we shall be able to travel it, if wel 
live a few years longer, is calculated to an hour, in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from the Hon. David Henshaw,||He exerted himself to retrieve them, however, and though 
late Collector of this port, whois now on a visit to the West, 
and writes from Louisville, Ky., on the 29th Nov. last. 


to Lake Erie. When this is completed, they can reach the| 
Lake in about twelve hours; Buffalo by steam in thirty||evening, consisting of selections from Moore, Byron, and 
hours ; and when your Great Western Rail Road is done to 
Albany, they will go from Buffalo to Boston in thirty hours. 
making seventy-two hours from Cincinnati to Boston! 
time is not far distant, if Massachusetts does her duty to 
herself, when she will come in for a large share of thé trade 
of these vast regions.” 


gained much credit by the fine performance of the Oratorio 
of Joseph. The repetition on Sunday evening last was well 
attended and the different parts, instrumental and vocal, were 
exceedingly well executed. 
evening. We cannot repress a wish, however, that some 
other evening in the week may be fixed upon for their fu- 
ture concerts. 


ltailed statement of the recent attack on Vera Cruz. The fact! 
,of Santa Anna with a force of four hundred men, giving bat.| 
tle to an attacking party of fifteen hundred, and driving them 
back to their boats, goes far to redeem the loss of character at 
|San Jacinto, and proves that Mexican troops are to be de- 
pended on. 

“ Previous to the assault, Santa Anna received, December 
4th, a deputation of Americans— Lieut. Farragut, Gardner, 
and Consul Hargous — whom he treated with much respect, 
and recommended to be out of the way. Santa Anna had 
given notice to Admiral Baudin that hostilities would re- 
commence. The Americans went on board the Consort and 
Erie, and the French to the Castle. At 4 A. M, the next 
morning, the boats of the French squadron, containing fif- 
teen hundred men, landed under a dense fog, not having 
been seen till they reached the mole. They were in three 
divisions, commanded by the Admiral. They blew up the 
gate, and in a few minutes had possession of the town. The 
four hundred men in the town retreated to the barracks. 
Santa Anna escaped from his bed, and took to the roof, while 
his guard were fighting for him at the door of the house. 
Gen. Arista was taken in his bed, in the next room. The 
Prince de Joinville headed this party, and finding Santa Anna 
had escaped, pursued him to the barracks, where he was 
warmly received, and finally repulsed and obliged to fly. 
Santa Anna harrassed the Prince, and followed him in turn 
down to the mole, where he made a dash to secure his royal 
highness, or the Admiral, heading in gallant style a select} 
corps of 251)men. Fortunately the French here had a small 
field piece, crammed with cannister, which being fired, threw 
the party into confusion. Santa Anna lost his left leg, (am- 
putated below the knee) and was wounded in the right arm. 
Three officers were killed and many wounded. This check- 
ed the ardor of the advancing columns, and the French 
embarked. The loss of the French is estimated at about 
fifieen or eighteen killed, and fifty wounded: the proportion 
of officers very great. The loss of the Mexicans, so far as 
ascertained, was not a third. The Prince de Joinville said, 
‘they defended their barracks most gallantly.’ ” 





Works on Heattu, Diet anp Recimen.—The press at 
the present day, abounds with books on the preservation of 
health, diet, &c. We believe, however, that the majority 
of them produce more evil than good. All those who live 
according toa particular system, are, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, invalids ; and he enjoys the best health who go- 
verns himself by a few general rules of temperance and 
prudence, and leaves the selection of particular articles of 
diet entirely to his appetite and the cook or provider. There 
is more philosophy in the common sense of mankind than 
theorists are apt to imagine. The community, in general, 
live according to that system which the experience of many 
generations has determined to be beneficial to the health 
and strength. All those who deviate from that system, (if it 
may be called a system) the intemperate on the one hand, 
and the theorists on the other, who are apt to go to the ex- 
treme of abstemiousness, are found to be almost invariably 
below the ordinary standard of health and vigor. 


Rapipiry oF Rait Roap TRAveLLING. —It is now a fort- 
night’s journey to Cincinnati—it was a month’s a few years 


“It is in contemplation to run a rail road from Cincinnati! 


The 





Tue Boston Mousicat INstirute.— This association have 


It is to-be repeated: to-morrow 


Yankee Enterprise. —The fame of the universal Yankee 
nation has spread over the whole world; and unpalatable as 
it may be to our southern and western friends, among whom 
the name is a term of reproach, the American character is 
judged of in foreign countries almost exclusively from their 
intercourse with Yankees. They are not only known the 
worl over, but their energy and activity are proverbial in 
all lands, and their honorable dealing, and promptitude in 
the execution of their contracts, have won them the confi- 
dence and respect of civilized and barbarian nations. In 
China their individual enterprise has enabled them to com- 
pete with the gigantic monopoly of the powerful East India 
Company. In India itself, every free port is familiar with 
their traffic. The islands of every ocean have been visited 
by their ships, and have received more or less of the arts of 
civilization at their hands. Their merchants are spread 
along both the shores of South America. The frozen seas 
of Russia are annually penetrated, and the New Englander 
takes up his abode at the capital of the Czar. Every where 
are to be found Americans,—not even the English or 
French are so universally diffused; and every where nine- 
tenths of the Americans will be found to be Yankees. 

We have been led to these reflections by seeing in the 
papers a statement that four Yankees have gone to Matan- 
zas with 20,000 Chinese Mulberry trees, which they have 
set out, expecting that the favorable soil and climate will 
furnish an immense number of cuttings for market in the 
United States in the spring. 

Some months ago an expedition was fitted out from Bos- 
ton for the Sandwich Islands, designed to engage in the cul- 
tivation of silk in those remote regions. Along with this 
latter expedition it was designed to carry out a specimen of 
New England religion and benevolence, making the moral 
improvement of the islanders as much an object as the pe- 
cuniary profit of the enterprise. 

An effort is now making to fit out another expedition to 
make a settlement on the Columbia river, on similar princi- 
ples; to establish a colony there, all the members of which 
shall be pledged to the promotion of the missionary cause 
among the natives, and to such a course of conduct toward 
them as shall prevent the extermination which-has fallen to 
the lot of the tribes who formerly inhabited this country. 
To such efforts we wish abundant success. 
























































Tue Kwicxerzocxer, or New York Monthly Magazine. 
January, 1839.—The present number of the “ Knickerbock- 
er” commences the thirteenth volume, with, as the editor 
remarks, “a larger number of readers than at any previous 
period, which may perhaps be deemed decisive evidence of 
the nature of its claims upom public favor.” It is needless 
for us to add our tribute of approbation to that which the 
public has long justly bestowed upon this journal. We re- 
gard its increasing patronage, as a proof not only of the 
merits of the work, but as an evidence of an increasing taste 
for polite literature throughout the commanity. As regular 
contributors to this work, we read a long list of names, 
among which are some of the most popular writers, at home 
and abroad. 


Concert oF Mr. Wuits.— The concert given by this 
gentleman on Saturday evening last, was very well attended. 
A disappointment in being deprived of the assistance he 
expected, placed him in very embarrassing circumstances. 


evidently taken by surprise, so much as almost to deprive 
him of his voice, he improved as he proceeded, giving indica- 
tions of the talent he is understood to possess. 

He will give another concert at the Temple, on Tuesday 


other popular authors, and several originaJ melodies of his 
own composition. f 

Tue. Lecacy or Smirason.— Mr. Adams proposes the 
establishment of a National Observatory with this fund, in 
preference to the endowment of a University. This propo. 
sition, if adopted, will fulfil his project for one of these 
‘‘light-houses of the skies,”’ broached in one of his messages 
while President. 





Tue Mvutzerry Fever rages to such an extent at North- 
ampton that a number of persons, not being able to rest till 
spring, have provided themselves with hot houses for the 
growth of their mulberry trees. The profits must be great, 


to pay for this expensive mode of eulture. 
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WE HAVE BIEIEN IWIRUENDS TOGETIBDEI, 


A BALLAD.--WORDS BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON--MUSIC BY MISS A. COWELL. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


We have been gay together, we have laugh’d at little jests, 

For the fount of hope was gushing warm and joyous in our breasts ; 
But laughter now hath fied thy lip, and sullen glooms thy brow— 
We have been gay together, shall a light word part us now t 


Since first be-neath the ches- nut trees in in-fan-= cy 
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THIRD VERSE. 


We have been sad together, we have wept with bitter tears, 

Over the grass green graves where moulder’d the hopes of early years; 
The voices which are silent there would bid thee clear thy brow — 
We have been sad together, oh! what shall part us now! 








Eartuen Hovses, Barns anp Fences.—The Prairie 
Beacon says that Mr. Potter, of St. Clair county, Illinois, 
has discovered a mode of making mud walls for buildings 
or fences, which in a little time become almost as hard as a 
brick. He finds that pure clay does not do so well as a sort 
of loam which has some sand and vegetable mould in it ; 
neither will the top of the soil answer, as that contains too 
much vegetable matter. He fastens two thick planks just 
as far apart as he wishes to have the thickness of his wall ; 
then takes the dirt a little moist and beats it with rammers 
between the planks. There is a certain point at which the 
beating must be stopped, else its tenacity will be destroyed 
and it will crumble. A house built in this manner costs 
about two-thirds as much as a brick one. 

A Sarcastic Repty.— A lady at Vienna having somewhat 
rudely remarked to Mr. Ward that it was strange that all 
the best society spoke French as well as German, while the 
English scarcely spoke French at all, or spoke it ill, Ward 
answered, that the English must be excused for their want 
of practice, as the French army had not been twice to Lon- 
don to teach them, as they had to Vienna. 

Human Happiness. —“I have lived,” said the indefatiga- 
ble Dr. Clarke, “to know that the great secret of human 
happiness is this: never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of ‘too many irons in the fire,’ conveys an 
abominable falsehood ; you cannot have too many — poker, 
tongs, and all, keep them all going.” Daily experience, we 
are bound to say, verifies the remarks of the learned doctor. 


‘‘ How is it,” said a purse-proud person to a scholar, “that 
you often see men of letters at the houses of the rich—but 
seldom the rich at the abodes of the learned?” “It is,” 
replied the other, “‘because the wise know the value of 
wealth — but the wealthy are ignorant of the value of 
wisdom.” 

In Bosina, India, according to the Rev. Mr. Walpole, any 
man of the place who is inclined to matrimony, if he happen 
to be pleased with any of the girls whom he sees in passing, 
throws an embroidered handkerchief on her head and neck ; 
the girl is then obliged to return home, regards herself as 
betrothed, and appears no more in public! 

Att in tHe Famity.—A few miles from Derby in Eng- 
land, and but a short time ago, two brothers of a respectable 
family, married two sisters; a third brother, feeling disap- 
pointed that there was not another sister, determined not to 
marry out of the family, and took the mother to wife. 

Tue fittest qualities for society are politeness without 
falsehood ; candor without rudeness ; preventing the desire 
of others without baseness; complaisance without flattery ; 
regard without constraint ; and above all, a heart inclined to 
good. 

A CELEBRATED toper, intending to go toa masked ball, 
consulted an acquaintance in what character he should dis- 
guise himself. ‘Go sober,” replied his friend, “and your 
most intimate friend will not know you.” 


A Question or Economy.—The Boston Transcript pro- 
poses the following question for any debating society that 
may choose to discuss the subject. ‘Is it more economical 
to throw away the cinders of coal, or sift the ashes in the 
entry of the building where the coal was consumed, suppos- 
ing that the inmates usually wear clean linen and decent 
clothes, and have lungs and nostrils?” 

Tue Art or Printing was introduced into the United 
States two hundred years ago this very month. Thomas, in 
his History of Printing, makes the following entry: “In 
January, 1639, printing was first performed (at Cambridge) 
in that part of North America which extends from the Gulph 
of Mexico to the Frozen Ocean.” 

Erskine gave a very lively illustration of the text, “union 
is strength,” when he said of a place where he had slept 
very ill, that if the fleas had been unanimous, they woul: 
have lifted him out of bed. 

Francis I, having asked Castalaen, Bishop of Orleans, if he 
was of noble extraction, he replied, “Sire, Noah had three 
sons in the ark, I cannot say from which of them I descended.” 


Cato said, “‘ The best way to keep good acts in memory is 
to refresh them with new.” 
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